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Hedjaz. It is not considered holy ground, nor does any special sanctity attach itself to Sanaa, the capital. In the days of the Imam, travellers and merchants were free, in theory, to come and go as they pleased, irrespective of their race or creed. In practice, however, very few cared to do so, the hostility of the population and the dangerous condition of the roads being sufficient to deter them. The authority of the Imam was quite inadequate to protect European travellers off the main routes, even had he chosen to exert it.
Prior to the second Turkish occupation, in 1872, comparatively few Europeans had seen Sanaa, and little had been accomplished in the way of scientific research. Niebuhr, it is true, had done much to clear up an ignorance regarding this country which was before his day almost complete ; but much more remained and still remains to be accomplished.
It is unnecessary to enumerate the travellers to the Yemen since the Turks established themselves there. Though they have been few in number, their researches have sufficed to give us a good general idea of the structural geography and other physical characteristics of the Southern Yemen, better, in fact, than we possess of any other part of the Arabian peninsula.
Of the highland country lying to the north of the Hodeidah-Sanaa road, and of Asir, we know next to nothing.
The travellers who have accomplished most in this part of the world have been drawn thither less by curiosity regarding its geography than by the hope of prosecuting other researches. From what has been said concerning the ancient history of these regions, it will have been gathered that they possess an archaeological interest second to no other part of the world. The whole country is rich in relics of the Sabsean and Himyaritic civilizations, and these are said to be still more numerous in the unexplored north than in those parts of which we have actual knowledge.
Marib, the ancient capital, is naturally the spot where the antiquarian explorer most desires to pursue his investigations. Three travellers have reached it in modern times : Arnaud in 1843, Halevy in 1869, and Glaser in